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MONT BLANC. 

The desert is around thee, 

The desert is above, 
An icy chain hath bound thee. 
Thou never canst remove ; 
In vain thy throbbing temples strain, 
It never can be loosed again. 

It was the first of winters 

That bound thy tortured brow 
In wreaths of icy splinters 
And everlasting snow. 
And Summer never has imwound 
The wreath her sterner brother bound. 

How awful is thy fastness ! 

Thy citadel how wild, 
Within whose icy vastness 
Thy wintry arms are piled ! 
Enough again to shake the throne 
Of many a new Napoleon. 
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MONT BLANC, 

Let man exult in toiling 

To reach thy lordly crown, 
He trembles in thy smiling, 
And withers in thy frown ; 
The avalanche has left thy side, 
And where is he, and where his pride ? 

It is not in the story 

Of man thy deeds are shown ; 
Thou art creation's glory, 
Its records are thine own ; 
The annals of thy awful birth 
Sleep in the archives of the earth. 

Beneath infernal rivers 
The fiend of Etna glows ; 

Thy genius sits and shivers 

Amidst eternal snows, 

And prays that every icy blast 

That shakes his limbs may be the last. 

Vain hope ! Though meaner mountains 

May sink to vales again, 
And ocean's refluent fountains 

Be poured upon the plain, 



MONT BLANC. 5 

The earthquake, in its wildest shock, 
Rends not a snow-wreath from thy rock. 

The bands thy base that rivet 
To earth shall ne'er decay ; 
If matter might outlive it. 
Thou shouldst not pass away l 
Nought but the flame that 'whelms the spheres 
Shall quench the full stream of thy rolling 
years* 



THE SIMPLON. 

Past is the pomp, the triumph, the display, 
That marked Napoleon's more than kingly sway ; 
Once more we own their sway and dread their steel 
Whose crowns were shivered by his gory heel ; 
The tide has ebbed, and Europe's feudal chain, 
If twined more lightly, yet is twined again. 

Let History boast her empire o'er the soul, 
And write thy glories in her brightest scroll ; 
Let Poetry thy name awhile prolong 
In all the fond idolatry of song ; 
Trampler of nations ! yet thy name shall fade 
E'en with the havoc which thy hands have made ; 
And we, whose childhood trembled at thy name, 
Shall bow in age to some new child of fame. 

Yet there is one gigantic scroll, 
One record of thy high control, 



THE SIMPLON, 

Oblivion never shall efface 
From its eternal dwelling-place. 
Thy tablet was the rock, thy pen 
The vassal hands of labouring men ; 
Thy characters are firm and bright — 
Clear e'en to age's wavering sight — 
Graved on Divedro's valley dear, 
And stamped on Gondo's peak of fear ; 
Hung lightly o'er the torrent's shock 
In bridges firm as living rock, 
Traced by inscrutable device 
Along the breathless precipice, 
And pierced in galleries long and wide 
Through many a mountain's craggy side. 

Yes ! when thy name no more shall be 
The lodestar of our memory. 
When others in the wide expanse — 

Less bright, less beautiful than thou — 
Attract the sage, the warrior's glance, 

The poet's dream, the patriot's vow, 
This work, unstained by blood or flame, 
Shall shed a halo round thy name. 



8 THE SIMPLON. 

For, oh 1 no widow wept to see 

The flash that set the pathway free ; 

No maiden shrieked to hear the fall 

Of yonder rock's beleaguered wall ; 

But subjugated Nature spread 

Her arch triumphal o'er thy head, 

With bloodless wreaths thy brows were crowned, 

And nations thronged thy chariot round, 

Too bless'd to see thee wield a steel 

For once they were not doomed to feel. 

And school the conqueror's iron mood 

To deeds of might but not of blood. 



WALLENSTA TTER 
AS. SEEN FROM WE SEN, 

It is the hour of even calm, 

The sky is light, the air is balm. 

No envious ripples rise to shake 

The surface of the crystal lake ; 

And though no more the sunbeams glance 

Across the motionless expanse. 

Still flushed by day's departing glare, 

Each mountain peak is imaged there. 

And lingering light seems loth to set 

On the blue lake of Wallenstadt 

Say, do 1 dream, or do I trace 

On yonder mountain's brow 
The outlines of a human face. 

Red in the sunset glow ? 
Yes ; countless snows have whitened on 
Those lineaments of cold grey stone. 
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And countless storms have spent their force, 
And countless summers run their course, 

And generations bom to die ; 
Yet still, with melancholy frown, 
Those features on the scene look down 

In fiendish mimicry ; 
And man, the fiery and the gay, 
Is not so durable as they. 

Behold the snow-white tower that gleams 

Athwart the wood-clad cliff, 
So modest that it hardly seems 

A landmark to the homebound skiff ; 
And here, perhaps thou mayst have thought 
. Might contemplation love to dwell, 

And quiet, whose contented cell 
Can set the world at nought. 

Away, fond dreamer ! wouldst thou seek 

For innocence or quiet here ? 
Those rocks have heard the victims' shriek, 

Betrayed by those they deemed most dear ; 
Ensanguined is lovely wave 
By the blood of the too confiding brave. 



WALLENSTATTER AS SEEN FROM WESEN, ii 

When, roused from the couch and festal board, 
They fled from the midnight murderers' sword, 
And deemed the waves that engulfed them ther 
Less terrible foes than the Weeshof men. 

Dear lake, farewell ; thy fairy shore 

* 

My foot shall ne'er revisit more. 
And memory can but faintly trace 
The glories of thy magic face ; 
Yet round thee shall remembrance cling, 
Fondly though faintly, and the spring 

Of purest water that I see. 
The rock that lifts with loftiest air 
Its fir-clad sides and forehead bare. 

Shall ever waft my thoughts to thee. 
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THE STAUBBACH, 

A WAVERING column of silvery smoke, 

That reels to and fro at the breeze's stroke, 

Whose capital rises a thousand feet 

From the spot where its base and the ground should 

meet, 
But cannot because the light wind, in its mirth, 
Has severed the shaft from the thirsty earth, 
And sprinkled the dust of its watery form, 
Like the spray that is borne by the wintry storm, 
A sound like the laugh of a spirit blest. 
That folds its wings for eternal rest ; 
Oh ! sweet is the sight and sound that calls 
To Staubbach, the' fairest of waterfalls. 

Around the sweep of its careless leap 

Frowns the forest, black and deep ; 

On yonder sheer embattled tower 

The Jungfrau is throned in her snowy bower. 
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Ready again and again to launch 
Her thunderbolt, the avalanche ; 
But she smiles on the play of the bounding spray, 

And the vapours frisking wild, 
As hoary age, half glad, half sad 

At the games of a sportive child. 

That element new, nor air, nor dew. 

The arrows of light pass glancingly through, 

Arid all prismatic dyes they waft 

Through the pervious frame of that silvery shaft, 

Brightening, blending, shifting, glancing, 

Like watery motes in the sunbeam dancing. 

The poet may deem in that basin sweet 

The Nereids lave their silver feet. 

May hear in the waters' tinkling knell 

The sound of a wood-nymph's airy shell, 

And trace in the glittering clouds, as they rise. 

The ladder that ends in the viewless skies. 

Or the pillar of cloud that wandered before 

The host of the Lord on the Red Sea shore. 

Oh, man may moralise the face 
Of nature, and may love to trace 
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The fruitless end of strife and war 
By headlong Rhine or thundering Aar, 
May muse on foil'd ambition's pride 
Whilst scaling Rigi's craggy side, 
Or meditate a sober tale 
Of virtue in a lowly vale ; 
But thou, thou tiny cataract, 

Thou dreamy sweet enchantress, say 
What can the moralist extract 

From thee to point his homely lay ? 
Oh, who could think, with thee beside. 
Of fear, ambition, hate, or pride, 
Shadows of unremembered things. 
Bright fancies, sweet imaginings. 
What ne'er was known yet often dreamed, 
What ne'er has been but often seemed? 
These rise, enchantress, at thy spell, 
And therefore do I love thee well. 
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THE CHAMOIS. 

I GAMBOL o'er the granite frore, 

And feed on the lichen grey ; 
No pinions are mine, but I never repine, 

For my foot is as light as they ; 
The sun's deadly white, and the sky black as night, 

There where I love to be ; 
And the keen piercing air, which no mortal can bear. 

Is the breath of life to me ; 
And as oft as I quaffed that icy draught, 

I have thought in my gladsome soul. 
Can the generous wine of the storied Rhine 

Compare with airy bowl ? 

My limbs I throw on the latest snow 

That the teeming clouds have cast, 
And wrap myself warm 'mid the wintry storm. 

In the cloak of the searching blast. 
Oh, the day is bright and short is the night 

To the happy dwellers on high ; 
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The sun has set in the valley, but yet 

For me he's still in the sky ; 
And ere night grows pale to the drowsy vale, 

The boundless horizon I scan, 
From Strasburg's pile to the milk-white aisle 

That glitters in far Milan. 

The treacherous dint of my light footprint 

Has drawn the hunter near ; 
On my ear the note of the carbine smote, 

I sprang from the sound of fear ; 
I lit on the ledge of a slippery edge, 

Where footing for other is none ; 
They may rage and chafe, but their victim is safe 

From the range of the murderer's gun. 
And I laugh as they shrink from the hideous brink 

Of the chasm so void and blue. 
Which the careless fling of a single spring 

Has carried me harmless through. 

I once looked down from Rosenburg's crown 

On a lake and valley fair ; 
The flowers were in bloom, and their rich perfume 

Freighted the summer air ; 
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The harvest of gold o'er the plain was rolled, 

Like the waves of an Eastern sea, 
And the solemn swell of the holy bell 

Ascended even to me : 
Earth's thunder peals, the mountain reels 

Beneath my staggering tread ; 
Well served my need my bounding speed, 

Else had I never fled. 

That valley fair, it was not there. 

The brimming lake was choked. 
Like blighted sod by the curse of God 

The ruins reeked and smoked ; 
Fell altar and priest, fell man and beast, 

Fair child and lovely wife, 
Of all that breathe in the glad world beneath, 

Remained not a single life ! 
Oh, sad was my path from the land of wrath 

To the heights of my own domain. 
But I had not forgot the hunter's shot. 

So my spirit grew light again. 
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SUNRISE FROM THE FAULHORN. 

There is a cloud on the Faulhom's brow, 

And those within its mantle furled 
As little may reck of the scene below 

As though they were still in the nether world, 
Or, seated round their aged sire, 
Told idle tales by the winter iire. 

The cloud has rolled back from the mountain's brow ; 
Now, traveller, tell me what seest thou now ? 

Oh, God, I see a glorious sight ! 
The morning sun burst heavenly bright, 
The peaks that with their granite share 
Are ploughing the depths of the purple air, 

The long, long ridges that backward go. 
Like the skeleton of some mighty shark 
That has died in the caves of the ocean dark 

Ten thousand thousand years ago. 
The peak of darkness that looks on the sun 
As a thing it has rarely gazed upon. 
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The breathless gulfs that are cleft between, 
And the crawling glaciers chill and green, 
The floodgates of that dreary coast, 
The icy surge of the realm of frost ; 
Beneath my seat ten thousand feet 

The tinkling cattle graze, 
And the maid through the vale. 
With her morning pail, 

Trips to the song of her early days. 
Strange contrast ! Life and joy beneath ; 
Above them solitude and death ! 

The crawling mist has ta'en its berth 
From the steaming pores of the dewy earth ; 
It has spanned the gulf that before us lies 
With an arch of a thousand airy dyes. 
Has mantled o'er the chasm's brim. 
And all is cold, and blank, and dim ; 
Yet have we briefly held converse 
With the spirit of the universe. 
Have seen in the light of that wondrous dawn 
The curtain of Nature half withdrawn, 
And caught a glimpse of her fairy throne. 
And the things of a world that are yet unknown. 
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COXCLU5IOX. 

Man who canst see in nature's face 
Nought but the frame of self-enforcing laws ; 

Man who canst view the universe, nor trace 
The plastic hand of one Almighty Cause, 

Approach this motmtain-land with awfid fear — 

All atheist as thou art — for God is here ! 

He reigns in power. He spoke, and where they lay, 

Tossing on beds of subterranean fire, 
Up si)rang the mighty mountains into day. 

With volumcd mass, long ridge, and tapering spire, 
A vast cathedral of abiding stone. 
An altar to His praise, a footstool to His throne. 

He reigns in terror. Spring with thundering feet, 

Ve on)Uching avalanches, from your lair ; 
Before you lies the valley, calm and sweet, 
Behind a ilesert, stony, lone, and bare. 

ixxl artillery smites, but *whelms not ; they 
oVrtakc, ve bur\- where >*e slay. 
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He reigns in beauty. In its icy rest 
The glacier glitters like an emerald throne ; 

In burning glory o'er the mountain's breast 
His own, His spotless robe of snow is thrown ; 

He wings the cataract, and bids it break 

The dreamy stillness of the winding lake. 

Oh, not alone through ministering priests 
Or pompous rituals is His presence known, 

There's revelation in the birds and beasts. 

In earth and sky, in wood, and wave, and 
stone ; 

He speaks in thunder, avalanche, and fall ; 

All know His voice, for it appeals to all. 

Science with abstract argument may cope, 
Wring cold conviction from the tree or 
flower, 

Point to the wonders of her microscope. 
And boast the last discovery of the hour ; 

But priest, philosopher, and peasant here 

All know, all feel, all see, that God is near. 
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Read in the tablets of thy heart, and scan 
The mighty truths that He has graven there ; 

Read the glad tidings of the Son of Man, 
Truth still the same, though yet more full and fair ; 

Read well thy Bible and thy heart, and then 

Come here and learn that lesson o'er again. 
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FALLS OF THE AAR AT HANDECK, 

Fanned by thy whirlwind's everlasting play, 
Crowned by thy iris vestured in thy spray, 
Throned on the reeling rock and quivering pine. 
What charms, what terrors, mighty stream, are thine ! 
Two rival floods, no more asunder pent. 
Leap raging down, on mutual ruin bent, 
Like foemen grappling with their latest breath, 
Who meet in fight but never part in death. 

Roll on thy course, thou stem and savage river, 
And lord it o'er thy vassal waves that shiver 
On yonder rock like princes o'er the crowd, 
Who die to make their flaunting glories loud. 
Time cannot quench thee, man can never tame, 
Though boasted lord of earth and air and flame ; 
The lavange, bounding from the mountain's brow, 
Is not more wildly, fiercely free, than thou. 
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• 

The sun rides high, the heat intensely glows, 
More full thy flood, more bright thy iris shows ; 
Her rays may drain the lake, may parch the sea, 
They waft new beauty and new strength to thee. 
The melting glacier wafts his tribute down 
From hoary Grimsel's torrent-rifted crown. 
And 'mid thy pealing waters disappears 
The snowdrift curdled by a hundred years. 

Night brings its calm, but darkness cannot quell 

The awful tocsin of thy water)- bell ; 

No monarch trembles on his rocking throne. 

No swarming myriads kindle at thy tone, 

Yet ne'er did 'larum peal o'er city roll 

More dread than thine, thou queller of the souL 
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By the dark waters of the heaving sea, 

Cold as their waves and as their breezes free, 

The dreamless sleepers rest ; unheard by them, 

Old Ocean chants his ceaseless requiem, 

And the bright sunbeam on their breasts that glows, 

Illumes their couch but breaks not their repose. 

Yes, here is peace. The calm and sunny view. 
Yon distant line of undulating blue, 
That sacred pile, those sounds that never cease, 
All soothe the troubled soul and whisper peace : 
Peace to the wajrward sons of mouldering clay. 
The peace of death, the quiet of decay. 
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Is life a good ? Then, if a good it be, 
Mine be a life like thine, thou steadfast tree. 
The selfsame earth that gave the sapling place, 
Receives the mouldering trunk in soft embrace ; 
The selfsame comrades ever at thy side, 
Who feel no envy and who know no pride ; 
The winter's waste redeemed by lavish spring. 
The whispering breezes that about thee sing. 
The intertwining shadows at thy feet. 
Make up thy life — and such a life is sweet. 
What though beneath this artificial shade 
No faun has wandered and no dryad played ? 
Though the coy nurslings of serener skies 
Shiver when Caledonia's tempests rise, 
There floats an influence o'er the rising grove 
Less stern than nature and more pure than love. 
Yes ; not unhonoured shall these spies ascend. 
For every stem was planted by a friend. 
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FROM SCHILLER'S ' RE SIGN A TION: 

Hope and enjoyment woo thee, eager boy — 
Two lovely flowers — but one alone is thine ; 

Who cannot hope, must stoop to earthly joy ; 
Who soars to hope, must earthly joy resign. 

'Twas thine to hope ; the debt is cancelled — go ; 

Thy happiness was only to believe. 
Ask of the wise — the moments we forego 

Eternity itself cannot retrieve. 

December 19, 1875. 
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STANZAS, 

IMITATED FROM THE LINES SAID TO HAVE BEEN WRITTEN 
BY SIR WALTER RALEIGH THE NIGHT BEFORE HIS EXECU- 
TION. 

Speak out, my honest heart, 
Thou hast no cause for trembling ; 

Thine be the manly part 

T' unmask this poor dissembling, 

And if they dare reply. 

To hurl them back the lie. 

Tell men in power they've bent 
The land by harsh exaction ; 

That flattery's not content, 
Nor patriotism faction ; 

If men in power reply. 

Give men in power the lie. 
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Say candour is a cheat, 

And statecraft heartless trading ; 
That blustering is unmeet, 

And paltry spite degrading. 
If men in power reply. 
Give once again the lie. 

Tell them who love high rule 

Far more than lowly teaching, 
That more is learnt from school 

Than from their drowsy preaching, 
And bid them not reply 
Lest thou give them the lie. 

Ten salaried men, who steer 

Our bark of State to ruin. 
The land has paid them dear 

To buy her own undoing. 
They will not dare reply. 
But should they — give the lie. 

Tell ignorance it flies 

A higher pitch than learning ; 
Say men by crawling rise, 

And not by nice discerning. 
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Should ignorance reply, 
Stoop not to give the lie. 

Give vice its hateful name, 
Though favoured and paraded ; 

Tell age it cloaks not shame. 
But doubly is degraded. 

Should vice and age reply, 

Give vice and age the lie. 

And now, my fearless heart. 
That thou hast done thy mission. 

Heed no detractor's art. 
Regard no vile suspicion ; 

But, should they so reply. 

Give once for all the lie. 
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INSCRIPTION 

ON THE MONUMENT PROPOSED TO BE ERECTED ON THE SPOT 
WHERE THE COLONEL LANDED AT PORT CURTIS. 

Here landed, memorably spot, 

Which envy never from the map shall blot. 
Leaving his steamer stranded on a bank. 
Regardless if the sailors swam or sank, 
Obeying nature's most esteemed command — 
Self-preservation. Here did stand. 

What did he there ? The venerable man. 
He came an embryo city's birth to plan. 
Wiser than Solomon when first he traced 
Tadmor and Balbec, cities of the waste. 
For six long hours he did the search pursue, 
For six long hours, and then he thirsty grew. 
Back to the rescued steamer did he steer. 
Drew the loud cork, and quaffed the foaming beer, 
Then ate his dinner with tremendous gust. 
And with champagne relieved his throat adust ; 
Fished for his brother flat-fish from the stern. 
And thus, victorious, did to Sydney turn. 
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Scom not, ye men of too fastidious taste, 
Nor deem his noble work an idle waste ; 
What though the Commissariat growl to pay 
Your steamer's hire at thirty pounds a day ? 
What though your city on the northern shore 
Remain as much a phantom as before ? 
Though people ask you for their quo a quid^ 
And say 'twas ever thus that did — 

Thus did he build a quay beneath the tide, 
Thus scoop a basin where no ship can ride. 
Thus carry roads on lowlands and o'er highlands, 
Thus spoil our harbour, thus blow up our islands ? 
Weep not, my friends ; who knows, or who can tell, 
How well yourselves ye served, and us how well ? 

Oh, had some fever, with its breath of flame, 
Blighted heroic stalwart frame ; 

Or had some savage, ignorant and dull, 
Spiked the electric battery of his skull ; 
Then had our cup of woe indeed been full 
But now — let envy howl, let faction groan, 
Yet , yet we have thee all our own. 
Critics may cavil, governors may chafe, 
WeVe lost a thousand pounds, but is safe ! 
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flow blest the land where gentle sway 

Spontaneous felons joyfully obey ; 

Where twelve bright bayonets only can suffice 

To check the wild exuberance of vice ; 

Where thieves shall work at trades with none to buy, 

And stores unguarded pass unrifled by ; 

Strong in their new-found rectitude of soul, 

Tame without law, and good without control ! 

Blest land ! what mighty works thy future hides ! 
What zigzag roads shall climb thy mountain sides, 
Where travellers shall view with proud disdain 
The shorter path across the neighbouring plain ; 
What harbours, bristling with unsounded reefs, 
Shall shield the navies of thy future chiefs ; 
What aqueducts shall bear thy river's bed — 
Free from the modern heresy of lead — 
To slake some parched city's thirst profound 
Built ere a single water-hole was found ! 

D 
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In that blest region sure 'twill natural seem 
To bridge the dry, and ford the turbid, stream ; 
And each invention there will meet success 
Which makes the labour more and produce less. 
Windmills in swamps and water-wheels on high. 
This shall the stream eschew, and that the sky ; 
The sail shall steam, the oar the sail, disgrace ; 
Oars change to paddles, paddles poles replace ; 
Till, one by one, each art and science fall. 
And intellect is all in all. 
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SONGS OF THE ELECTION. 

Vote not, vote not for me, I pray. 

There's fatal weakness in your vaunted powers ; 
My foes will laugh, my friends will slink away. 

Soon as they hear that you are one of ours. 
Vote not ! vote not ! 

Vote not for me ! Oh, keep your word to Wild, 
'Twill serve me better than if faith you broke : 

I knew the value of your hate, and smiled, 
But oh, to have you for me is no joke. 
Vote not ! vote not ! 

Vote not ! vote not ! Oh, warning vainly given ! 

Oh, why be generous at another's cost ? 
Against your vote alone I might have striven, 

But when you used your influence all was lost. 
He votes — all's lost. 
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THE PRICE OF FREEDOM, 

They tell us that freedom's a holiday dress, 
Very gaudy and flaunting they are free to confess, 
But, too thin for the storm and too frail for the blast, 
It is quite out of place when the sky's overcast ; 
And that those on whose shoulders 'tis worthy to fell. 
Not to wear it to rags, will not wear it at alL 

They tell us that freedom's a suppliant that bends 
To the insults of foes and the treason of friends ; 
They say 'tis unstatesmanlike even to dream 
Of insisting on right if the right be extreme ; 
And that people in power will always be lenient 
To modest requests — if they're not inconvenient. 

They say that if governors choose to be skittish, 
To thwart them is Turkish, to bend to them British ; 
That freedom's the only good under the sun. 
For which nought's to be suffered, no risk to be run ; 
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And that he who would venture his neck or his gains 
For so abstract a cause, is a fool for his pains. 

They tell us — but one thing they tell us not — where 
Has a nation been freed by submission and prayer ? 
What tyrant was ever persuaded to break 
The bonds of his slaves for humility's sake ? 
And by whom was e'er freedom successfully sought 
Who shrank from the price at which freedom is 
bought ? 
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THE GATHERING OF GUANO, 

Loud whistles the night wind, white dances the spray, 
And the trade has a name that is nameless by day ; 

Then gather, gather guano^ 

Gather, gather, gather. 

No licence to gather from monarch we drew. 
So we gather by night, and are secret and true ; 

Licence, licence, licence for guano — 

Licence, licence, licence. 

The commissioner boasts of his absolute powers. 
And tells us our stations no longer are ours — 

We are landless, landless, landless squatters — 

Landless, landless, landless. 

But though theyVe deprived us of herds and of flocks. 
We can still steal the treasure that lies on the rocks. 

Scraping, scraping, scraping guano — 

Scraping, scraping, scraping. 
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But, oh, 'mid the nests of the gulls and the eagles, 
The commissioner's nose is as sharp as a beagle's ; 

Then silence, silence, silence, squatters — 

Silence, silence, silence. 

Till we Ve killed our last bullock and spent our last 

stiver, 
There's one will still grind us and grind us for ever, 

Taxing, taxing, taxing guano — 

Taxing, taxing, taxing. 

Through Bass's broad straits shall the stockmen 

career, 
Through the plains of Port Phillip a steamer shall 

steer. 
And the heart of our foe at our pleading shall melt, 
Ere his rocks be unscraped and his guano unsmelt. 
Then gather, gather, gather guano — 
Gather, gather, gather. 
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TO MRS, CHISHOLM. 

The guardian angel of her helpless sex, 
Whom no fatigue could daunt, no crosses vex. 
With manly reason and with judgment sure, 
Crowned with the blessings of the grateful poor ; 
For them, with unrepining love, she bore 
The boarded cottage and the earthen floor, 
The sultry day in tedious labour spent. 
The endless strain of whining discontent. 
Bore noonday's burning sun and midnight's chill. 
The scanty meal, the journey lengthening still ; 
Lavished her scanty store on their distress, 
And sought no other guerdon than success. 

Say, ye who hold the balance and the sword — 
Into your lap the wealth of nations poured — 
AVhat have ye done with all your hireling brood 
Compared with her, the generous and the good ? 
Much ye receive, and littie ye dispense ; 
Your alms are paltry, and your debts immense ; 
Your toil's reluctant, freely hers is given : 
You toil for earth, she labours still for heaven. 
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AFTER THE LEVEE. 

And ye can prate of liberty, and ye 
Glow o'er the page that woos ye to be free, 
Nor deem the language of the brave and true 
How worse than meaningless to things like you. 
Bind ye with fetters ? Cobwebs were too strong 
To chain a craven made to suffer wrong. 
Plunge ye in dungeons ? All between the poles 
Is one wide dungeon to your dastard souls. 
Fright ye with bayonets ? Valour would not deign 
With blood so cold her flashing steel to stain. 
Bribe thee with treasure ? Tyrant, spare thy store ; 
A bow can bribe, and what can treasure more ? 

Where are they now, the voluble, the loud 
Against thy rule ? They saw thy face, and bowed ; 
Forgot their wrongs, their ruin, their despair. 
Saw but thy shrine, and flocked to worship there. 
Amid the pageant of that mimic state 
He stood in all the dignity of hate, 
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Hate which he never deigned in smiles to clothe, 

Like the poor slaves who fawn on what they loathe. 

Yes, ye may fawn, but never will unnerve 

His steadfast purpose from its aim to swerve, 

That aim so steadily, so sternly sought, 

End of each act and object of each thought, 

That aim your ruin ; vain your craven prayer, 

He knows your hate, then wherefore should he spare? 

Ye might have checked, ye bowed before his car. 

And it will crush you like the worms you are. 
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BURNING PHILANTHROPY 

Rejoice, Philanthropy, rejoice, 

Pitch to its height thy squeaking voice. 

Rejoice, each knave who spouts and lectures, 

Ye aboriginal protectors, 

Ye ethnological societies, 

Humbugs of all the known varieties. 

Thou Hall of Exeter, be glad. 

Or, if thou please, a little mad, 

For savage man his rights is learning. 

And Kororarika is burning. 

Oh, 'tis a glorious sight to see 
The tyrants crushed, the savage free ; 
To see our standard trod in mud. 
And dabbled with our soldiers' blood ; 
The^gallant Robertson go down, 
The white retire before the brown, 
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The rout, the panic, and the flight, 

The burning houses' joyous light. 

The day was very, very glorious. 

The Maories were so victorious. 

And promises to make a free land 

Of poor oppressed, enslaved New Zealand. 

And now the glowing muse would dish up 
Praises to thee, illustrious Bishop, 
For if the Hazard^ s guns had thundered, 
The town would never have been plundered ; 
And had your lordship not been in it. 
They would have thundered in a minute ; 
Therefore let laurels bind thy brow. 
The conquerors they, the plunderer thou. 

The women cry, the children squall — 
As if they'd business there at all ! 
As if their houseless lord and masters 
Did not deserve their late disasters ! 
As if the distant land they sought 
Became their own by being bought. 
And had not, when the troops retreated, 
Unto its native lords escheated ! 
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Oh, had some bullet from the Hazard 
Knocked the Lord Bishop on the mazard ; 
Or had some shot, in random strife. 
Closed Johnny Heki's glorious life ; 
It might have marred our present bliss — 
But what's a burning town to this ? 
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CHEVY CHASE. 

The Percy of Northumberland 

A vow to God made he, 
To hunt within the mountain land 

Of Cheviot whole days three, 
Despite the doughty Douglas band, 

And all with him who be. 

The harts that best in Cheviot are, 

To kill and bear away. 
Said Douglas, * By my faith. 111 mar 

The hunting if I may.' 

From Banborow the Percy went 

With a mighty company ; 
Five times three hundred bows were bent, 

The chosen strength of counties three 
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It was upon a Monday morn, 

'Mid Cheviot hills so high — 
The child may me that is unborn, 

Tis pity they should die. 

The drivers through the forest went 

To rouse the mountain deer, 
The bowmen on the quarry bent, 

Broad shattering arrows clear. 

The startled deer on every side, 

To shun the arrows flew ; 
The glancing greyhounds far and wide 

Their bounding steps pursue. 

Twas morning when the chase begun 

On Cheviot's upland plain. 
And ere to noontide climbed the sun, 

A hundred harts were slain. 

Upon the horn they blew a note 

To call the hunters near, 
The Percy went to view the spot 

Where lay the slaughtered deer 
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The Percy swore a mighty oath, 
* I knew that he would quail. 

It was the Douglas' plighted troth 
To meet me without fail.' 

A squire, while Percy vaunted high, 
Looked round upon the plain. 

He saw the Douglas riding nigh, 
Girt with a mighty train. 

In truth it was a glorious host. 
With spear, and bill, and brand ; 

No men in Christendom could boast 
Of hardier heart or hand. 

Two thousand spearmen, good at need, 
And never known to fail, 

All bom upon the banks of Tweed, 
And hill of Teviotdale. 

* Oh, leave the deer,' the Percy said, 
' And to your bows take heed ; 

For since ye were of women bred. 
Ye never had more need ! ' 
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Foremost the doughty Douglas rode 

Of all his company, 
His armour like the furnace glowed, 

A bolder chief was none than he. 

* And tell me who ye are,' he says, 

* And say whose men ye be ; 
For we will hunt within this spot 

Despite alike of thine and thee.* 

* The fattest harts in Cheviot bred 

WeVe killed, and count to bear away.' 

* Rather than so,' the Douglas said, 

* The one of us shall die to-day. 

* These guiltless men that round us stand, 

To kill for this were sin and shame ; 
But, Percy, thou'rt an earl of land, 

And I of high degree the same ; 
Then part our men on either hand. 

Ours be the combat, ours the fame.' 

* Christ's curse upon his craven head 

Who does thy bold behest deny ; 
For deem not, Douglas,' Percy said, 

* A recreant to my word am I. 

E 
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* In Scotland, England, or in France, 

The boldest man of woman's son 
In equal field, with sword and lance, 
I dare encounter one to one.' 

A bold squire of Northumberland, 
His name was Witherington, 

Said ' Tell it not in South England, 
Nor at King Henry's throne. 

* I am an humble squire of land, 

And ye two barons high. 
But never will I idle stand 

While you the battle try, 
But still will strive with heart and hand 

While blood my veins supply.' 

The English bows were ready bent. 
Their hearts were good enew. 

And sevenscore spearmen, when they sent 
Their arrows forth, they slew. 

Yet bides the Douglas on the field, 

Undaunted by the foe ; 
And like a captain sage and skilled, 

He wrought them skaith and woe. 
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He parted him his host in three, 

A leader cool and tried, 
With mighty spears his chivalry 

« 

Rode in on every side. 

Right through the English archers' rank 

Their bloody course they run. 
And many a gallant archer sank, 

But honour lost they none. 

The archers have left their bows of yew, 

And drawn their falchions bright ; 
It was a heavy sight to view. 

Bright swords on helmets light. 

Through gilded mail and quilted fold 

They sternly dealt the blow, 
And many a spearman free and bold 

Beneath their feet lay low. 

At last the earls together swept, 

With swords that would not fail ; 
The blood-drops from their helmets leapt, 

Like wintry rain or haiL 
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* Now hold thee, Percy ! By my fay, 

King Jamie is no churl. 
His bounty shall thy guerdon pay. 
The wages of an earl. 

* Brave earl, thy ransom shall be free. 

To Douglas' counsel yield, 
For sure thou art the bravest he 
I e'er o'ercame in field' 

* Nay,' Percy said, * I told it thee, 

Before our fight begun. 
That I would never yielded be 
To any woman's son,' 

Even then some mighty hand addrest 

A hasty shaft, but true ; 
It struck the Douglas on the breast, 

And pierced his body through. 

So short the pang, that he might say 
No word but this alone : 

* My merry men, fight while ye may, 

My days of life are gone.' 
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The Percy leaned upon his brand, 

And marked the spirit flee ; 
He took the dead man by the hand, 

And said, * Ah, woe is me ! 

* To save thy life I'd gladly part 

From land and lordship long years three, 
For better man of hand or heart 
Was not in all the North Country.' 

Sir Hugh Montgomery saw the chance 

Which noble Douglas slew ; 
He laid in rest a mighty lance, 
And spurred his courser through, 

Right through the English archery. 

Nor stinted he before 
Thorough and clear his trusty spear 

He through the Percy bore — 

Thorough and clear the trusty spear 

A yard beyond is come. 
Two stouter earls than there were slain 

Were not in Christendom. 
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An archer saw the Percy dead, 
His heart was stout and leal ; 

He drew an arrow to the head, 
Of sharp and rugged steel, 

Against Sir Hugh Montgomery ; 

His aim it was so good, 
The wing of the swan the arrow had on 

Was wet in his best heart's blood. 

Was never a he one foot would flee. 

But still in fight did stand. 
Still fighting fast, while breath might last, 

With bill, and spear, and brand. 

It was the hour before the noon 
When first this fight begun. 

And at the knell of the curfew bell 
One half it was not done. 

The moon arose, but still they close 

In battle by her light. 
Till few might stand, in either band, 

On Cheviot's mountain bright. 
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There did survive but fifty-five 

Of Scotland's spearmen stern ; 

Of English archers, from the field 
Did fifty-three return. 

Five gentle knights on Percy's side 

Were partners of his death, 
And four of Scotland's land the pride 

With Douglas yielded breath- 

For Witherington my heart is woe, 

That ever he slain should be, 
For when his legs were cut in two 

He fought upon his knee. 

The morrow mom they made their biers 

Of birch and hazel grey, 
And many widows came with tears 

To fetch their mates away. 

Teviotdale may rend her hair, 

Northumberland may moan, 
For two such chiefs as perished there 

The marches ne'er have known. 
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The news did go to Edinbro', 
To Jamie, Scotland's lord, 

That Douglas, warden of the march. 
Was slain by English sword. 

He wrung his royal hands for grief. 
And said, * Alas, for woe ! 

For such another mighty chief 
Shall Scotland never know.' 

To lovely London news came forth, 

To royal Harry's ear, 
That Percy, marcher of the North, 

Was slain by Scottish spear. 

* God rest his soul ! ' said Henry then, 
* A hundred earls have we, 

A hundred valiant Englishmen 
As good as e'er was he ; 

Yet, by my faith, the Percy's death 
Shall well avengM be.' 

The vow he vowed the monarch proud 
At Holmedon well did pay, 

Where six-and-thirty Scottish knights 
In bloody slaughter lay. 
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It was the hunting of the deer 

That raised this cruel strife ; 
The Douglas spilt his heart's blood dear, 

The Percy left his life. 

It never was known in the march country 

That the Douglas and Percy met, 
But the red blood ran — not as fast and free 

As the rain in a miry street. 

Now Jesus keep us all from bale, 

And bring our souls to bliss, 
And unto those in Teviotdale 

Send better news than this. 
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For my own health I have stayed here too long. 
Once did I see a barber shave 

A poor cadaverous devil, 
And put his finger in the cheek 

To keep the surface level. 

The trenchant razor chanced to slip. 

And cut the cheek in twain, 
But little did that barber heed 

The bleeding patient's pain. 

He cried, * To grumble I have cause, 

That razor is a stinger ; 
Confound your ugly lantern jaws, 

The)r've made me cut my finger.' 

Such is the mournful revolution 

At which we all must groan, 
In ruining our constitution 

We fear he's hurt his own. 
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THE COSSACK TO HIS STEED. 

The northern trumpet sounds the charge, my steed 

is true Cossaque, 
He never flagged upon the way nor wheeled from 

foeman back ; 
The warrior's noble friend is he, that spares not 

blood nor breath. 
The steed that bears my lance to-day shall lend new 

wings to death. 

No gold adorns my saddle-bow, no jewels deck my 

rein, 
But gold and gems enrich the foe, and those we soon 

shall gain. 
Then proudly neigh, my warrior steed, beneath thy 

thundering tread 
The kingly crown shall soon go down, and nations 

quake in dread. 
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But Stamp thy desolating hoof, and peace shall smile 

no more, 
Old Europe's ramparts topple down, her altars smoke 

with gore ; 
Besieged, as in some mighty fort, by subjects oft 

betrayed, 
The king, the noble, and the priest, all cry to me for 

aid : 

* Oh, save us from our people's hand, and leave us 

tyrants still, 
And we will be thy slaves, Cossaque, to do thy lordly 

will.' 
I come, I come, ye tyrant slaves, prepare devoted 

France, 
The cross shall bend, the sceptre bow, before my 

quivering lance. 

I saw before our bivouac a giant's shadowy form, 
Beneath his gaze the watch-fire paled, his accents 
hushed the storm. 

* My reign begins anew,' he cried ; and o'er his nod- 

ding crest 
He waved his battle-axe on high, and pointed to the 
west. 
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Oh, well I knew that royal form, that chief of bound- 
less sway. 

Thy son, oh Attila, am 1, thy mandate I obey. 

Then proudly neigh, my warrior steed, beneath thy 
thundering tread 

The kingly crown shall soon go down, and nations 
quake in dread. 

Let vaunting annals proudly boast of Europe's martial 

feats, 
Let helpless Learning stretch her arms to shield her 

favourite seats ; 
The cloud of dust that from thy hoofs around our 

ranks is cast, ^ 
Shall swallow in one common doom the future and 

the past. 
Overthrow the shrines where nations knelt, the thrones 

where kings have sat. 
Laws, records, memory, all efface, and leave them 

desolate. 
Then proudly neigh, my warrior steed, beneath thy 

thundering tread 
The kingly crown shall soon go down, and nations 

quake in dread. 
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LAIS GIVES HER MIRRORS TO APHRODITE, 

Take, Aphrodite, take the glass, 
Grown so superfluous to me, 

Who cannot see the thing I was, 
The thing I am who will not see. 
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Soft lie the turf on these who find their rest 
Here on our common mother's ample breast ; 
Unstained by meanness, avarice, and pride, 
They never cheated and they never lied ; 
They ne'er intrigued a rival to displace, 
They ran, but never betted on the race ; 
No gluttonous excess their slumbers broke, 
No poisonous alcohol, no stifling smoke ; 
Content with harmless sports and moderate food, 
Boundless in faith and love and gratitude. 
Happy the man, if there be any such. 
Of whom their epitaph can say as much. 
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THE LAUNCH OF THE PHCENIX, 

A PHCENIX rising from its ashes, 

That gaily through the daylight dashes, 

If that a man should chance to go 

For seventy thousand pounds or so, 

What figure better could express — 

Oblivious of his past distress — 

The whitewashed bankrupt, spick-and-span, 

A fresh certificated man. 

And yet the venal herald's theme. 
The mighty autocrat of steam. 

Whom Mister , high in place. 

With his society doth grace. 
This man, with wealth and pride elated, 
Be-speeched, be-paragraphed, be-f(§ted — 
This man, of mighty plans revolvent, 
Can this be our well-known insolvent ? 
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The feast his father did not share, 
But still in spirit he was there ; 
No shareholder, no next of kin, 
Appeared to mar the joyous din. 
Or lick the crumbs that plenty poured 
Redundant from the rich man's board. 
But vengeance 

(Here the manuscript breaks abruptly.) 
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Whom Humbug, with approving eye, 
Has viewed since he first leamt to lie, 
Him never shall the fancy sing, 
The glory of the fistic ring ; 
Him never shall the racehorse bear 
In bounding triumph through the air ; 
Him never shall the listening bar 
Applaud as chief in legal war ; 
But all the goods that placemen know, 
Around the lucky dog shall flow, 
Rewards which grateful tyrants spread 
For those who lick the dust they tread. 

The Court of Sydney deigns to place 
Me in the very highest place. 
Amid an amiable choir, 
While Envy grinds her teeth with ire. 
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Oh, Humbug ! thou whose dulcet note 
So long has gurgled from my throat ; 
Thou who canst strike, if such thy wish, 
A patriot mute as any fish. 
Or turn — let none the transit grudge — 
A briefless bungler to a judge, 
'Tis all thy doing, Humbug, all, 
That I am liked if liked at all. 
That passers-by the finger point. 
And look me over joint by joint, 
Whispering with reverential awe — 
* There goes the man wot knows the law ! 
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Flock to the lev^e ! fawn, and cringe, and bow, 
Ne'er was your homage needed more than now ; 
Needed to rivet fetters half undone, 
Needed to check a victory almost won, 
Needed to furnish arguments to those 
Who doubt your tame submission to your foes. 
Doubt not your welcome ! fawn, and cringe, and bow 
He once was cold, but you are welcome now. 

Flock to the lev^e ! lend a parting ray 

To gild the twilight of that cheerless day ; 

That day in which through each extreme weVe run. 

Rejoicing, maddening, roused, amazed, undone. 

'Twas his to stimulate each passion's tone. 

And lend them stings and poisons not their own. 

Hope foamed to madness at his frantic will, 
And at his frown despair grew darker still ; 
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Not bow before thee ? Satan's self might bow 
To such a master of the mind as thou 1 

Flock to the lev^e ! something's yet unsold, 
Something that yet may glut his thirst for gold ; 
Thank him for what his h^pies have not reft, 
Thank him for what prerogative has left. 

Thank him for revenue he dares not take. 
Thank him for laws he yet has spared to break ! 
Thank him for lands which, innocent of rent, 
Yield not his vampire's twenty-five per cent. 
Thank for the Gordian knot his hand untied. 
The solemn contract solemnly denied. 
And say, as prostrate on your knees ye fall, 
Accept our thanks, thou hast not taken all ! 

Flock to the lev^e ! loyalty, bow down 
Before this image of Britannia's crown ; 
This glorious mirror, whose unruffled face 
Reflects the Queen with more than queenly grace. 
What though his touch has half unclosed the band 
That knits Australia to our native land. 
Rebellion's dragon seed has scattered there. 
And ploughed it deep with harsh oppression's share, 
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'Fill the tame race, that late the rod had kissed, 

Though unresisting quivers to resist, 

And counts the links that still their chain increase, 

Till scarce their weakness counsels them to peace. 

Still bow before him, loyalty, and know 

Thy sovereign's image in her empire's foe. 
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DISTRICT COUNCILS, OR THE BRAZEN 

YOKE, 

Sub jugo aheneo 
Ssevo mittere cum jugo. 

A STATESMAN made a yoke of brass, 

A heavy yoke to bear, 
And said, * I want some slavish ass 

This brazen yoke to bear. 

* 'Twould be a check for Erin's neck, 

I love to hear her groan ! 
But she is skittish and anti-British, 
And better let alone. 

* It will not do for Canada, 

For Canada will fight ; 
And Brother Jonathan will say 
That Canada was right. 
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* The tropic isles, where ocean smiles 

Upon the western sun — 
Emancipation and no emigration 
Have ruined every one. 

* They're growing faint, and their complaint 

Still louder grows and louder ; 
Their necks to environ with brass or with iron 
Would grind them all to powder. 

* The African boor, though mean and poor, 

My fetters will not wear. 
And the Cape of Good Hope, if with this it 
should cope. 
Would soon be the Cape of Despair. 

* True, India is a willing slave. 

Whom Freedom ne'er disquiets. 
But this would make her princes brave, 
And riotous her ryots. 

* In South Australia,' Torrens cries, 

* I must not try the sport ; 
For self-supporting colonies 
Can nothing else support. 
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* New Zealand is in agony, 

Van Diemen's Land is gone, 
But Botany Bay still sees the day. 
And he will put it on. 

* I know not if this yoke will fit 

The measure of their necks. 
But one who exhibits on platforms and 
gibbets, 
The yoke will ne'er perplex. 

* The colonists won't mind the weight 

If bright enough 'tis polished. 
Nor care though for their idle state 
The country be demolished.' 

A happy man was he to read 

The tidings of disaster. 
No eagle sped to the feast of the dead 

With feller wing and faster. 

Police and gaols on New South Wales 

Already long have trampled, 
But the thought of the yoke is a master stroke 

Of humour unexampled. 
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He sought him men at any prank 

The least inclined to choke, 
And gave them the euphonious rank 

Of wardens of the yoke. 

These wardens first they liked the joke, 

Caught by the idle glitter, 
But when their necks were nearly broke. 

The sweet was turned to bitter. 

But now appeared a sudden check — 

The yoke had got no chain ; 
And as they laid it on the neck, 

It tumbled off again. 

* Forge — forge new chains ! ' the ruler cried, 

* To bind the rascals tighter.' 

* Forge them yourself,' the land replied, 

* For bitten is the biter ! 

Take back your yoke, with all its charms. 

To you and your abettors ; 
The man that binds a Briton's arms 

Should deftly weld the fetters ! ' 
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So he has written for a chain 

To bind the yoke upon us ; 
And, if he get it back again, 

The Lord have mercy on us ! 
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TwAS sown in tyranny, it grew in guile, 
And ruin watched it with approving smile ; 
The furrow teems with motion, from beneath 
Springs the new harvest of the dragon's teeth, 
Not as of old, in warriors armed to dare. 
But in meek bondmen tamely bowed to bear. 

Once Britons stood erect before the throne. 
Their lands, their goods, their liberty their own ; 
Their house might yield to every tempest's flaw. 
But firm as adamant repelled the law ; 
Castle in this, a hut in all beside. 
What England needed freely they supplied, 
Or if they deemed their confidence abused, 
The kingly mandate sternly they refused ; 
Stout as their oaks, unfettered as their sea, 
Free as their thoughts, because their thoughts were 
free. 
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Oh, slaves in act, because enslaved in thought, 
Where is the glorious heritage ye brought ? 
From that far clime, those rights of mighty cost 
So dearly bought, so lightly prized, are lost. 
The flocks may whiten on a thousand hills. 
The cattle pasture round a thousand rills, 
The bounding courser spurn a thousand plains, 
Metallic treasures swell a thousand veins ; 
But not for you those precious fleeces grow. 
But not for you those bursting udders flow. 
But not for you the mettled coursers bound. 
And costliest ores enrich the lavish ground. 
These are but yours while arbitrary sway 
Permits it so ; possessions of a day. 
Possessions which a breath, a thought, can shake, 
Which careless power designs yet scorns to take ; 
Pledges for future meanness, lent to bind 
In sordid chains the indomitable mind. 

Where is the prize your greedy hand would clutch ? 
Tis fairy gold, that crumbles at the touch. 
Deceived deceiver's self, o'erreaching knaves. 
Self-cozening dupes, self-manacling slaves. 
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Betrayed betrayers, buyers cheaply bought, 
Who freedom lost for gold, and gold for nought, 
Keen, nice discemers, masters of the mind, 
Skiird in its darkest nooks your ends to find, 
At every glittering lure of gain to reach, 
And sell a principle or friend for each : 
Duped by a falsehood, by a trick beguiled, 
Which might an idiot gull, but scarce a child 
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THE IMPRISONED EAGLE. 

Child of the desert, melancholy bird, 
Thy eyrie now is tenantless, unheard 
Thy thrilling note above thy native storm, 
Amid thy native Alps unseen thy shadowy form. 

That crooked beak, those talons sheathed in gold, 

That marked thee demon of the midnight fold. 

And oft in serpent battle wont to bear 

The powerless reptile writhing through the air, 

All useless are the flutterers of the bough. 

The hawk and kite more dreaded here than thou. 

Those wings whose scarce perceived vibration wrought 

Thy will with all the smooth despatch of thought, 

Are folded idly o'er thy feathered vest 

In listlessness, oh, how unlike to rest ! 

That brilliant eye, whose fierce and quenchless ray 

Flung back the splendours of the orb of day, 
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Must droop in scorn, or moodiness, or rage, 
'Mid the dull precincts of thy narrow cage. 

Was it for this, poor captive, Heaven designed 
Those eyes of lightning and those wings of wind, 
Wings cleaving still untired the wide expanse. 
Eyes scanning kingdoms at a single glance — 
For this to coop thee in yon narrow den. 
The toy, the pensioner, the slave of men ? 

No, not for this that spirit wild, untamed. 
Bent by no force, by no caress reclaimed. 
Which hunger quells not, fear can never shake, 
And e'en captivity has failed to break, 
Left the bright realm, the filmy comet skims, 
And dwells, scarce fettered, in those airy limbs. 
What recks that buoyant thing of human cares, 
Of cultured gardens and of trim parterres ? 
The stagnant air of suffocating plains, 
In free-bom pride his sickening soul disdains ; 
Scarce can he stoop, that soul so lone and proud, 
To skim beneath yon thunder-wafted cloud, 
Scarce brook an echo to his note of fear 
From giant Rosa's peak ; and he is here ! 
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Go, then, poor captive, spread thy feathery sail, 
And quit for aye this uncongenial vale ; 
Go to the land where Nature's hand is free. 
And all her works are worthy her and thee ; 
Go, seek the mountain man can never scale, 
Breathe the pure air that man shall ne'er inhale ; 
Seek thy lost eyrie's well-remembered rift, 
Be free — 'tis, e'en to thee, God's highest gfft. 
Bathe thy bright pinions in the sun, nor deign 
One thought of that dull thing that rent thy chain. 
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THE MOON, 

When infant earth, 

In might and mirth, 
Burst from the chain that bound her, 

I sprang from her breast. 

Like a bird from its nest. 
To hover for ever around her. 

I shed my power 

O'er many an hour 
When labour and grief are still ; 

And the tides of the ocean, 

In wildest commotion, 
Are swayed like a child at my will. 

Full many a child 
Of genius wild 
Has basked in my noon of glory, 
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And drunk a thought 
Which art has wrought, 
To a theme of deathless story. 

And many a maiden, 

With love o'erladen. 
Has sat with her lute beside her. 

And caught a bliss 

From my pearly kiss, 
Which warmer lips denied her. 

Yet Tather gaze 

On the blinding rays 
Of the sun in noontide splendour, 

Than bathe in the streams 

Of my wizard beams. 
Though their glance be soft and tender. 

For a withering pain 

Shall shrivel thy brain 
In the midst of thy hour of gladness. 

And the bow that wafts 

My piercing shafts 
Is strung by the hand of madness. 
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I saw the pall 

Of vapour fall 
On the doomed and silent earth ; 

When ocean broke 

His iron yoke, 
I heard the earthquake's mirth. 

I could not trace, 

On the earth's pale face, 
The shadows of land and deep. 

For the shoreless wave 

Was nature's graVe ; 
I saw, but I could not weep. 

For grief and sorrow 

New wings must borrow. 
Ere they soar to my cold, calm shrine ; 

Man's pigmy race 

Has date and place, 
But other, far other is mine. 

Yon sun must shine 
To ripen the vine. 
And call up the seed that is sown ; 
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Let him toil like a slave 
For the child of the grave, 
I shine for myself alone. 

Full many a change, 

Drear, wild, and strange, 
Have I seen in my parent's form, 

When the curdling mould 

Of a world grown old 
Is stirred by the breath of the storm. 

And more shall I see, 

Ere the time shall be 
When the poles shall be riven asunder, 

When flames leap, forth 

From south and north. 
And echo is hushed in thunder. 

Yet still shall I speed 

On my way without heed, 
Nor mourn for the wreck that is doing 

For my calm, cold light 

Is my own delight, 
And I smile on the ashes of ruin. 
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QUIT RENTS. 

They told me of a glorious land 

Beyond the heaving main, 
That they who sought its happy strand 

Should never want again. 

They told me that its skies were bright, 
Its streams flung back an azure light, 

And that the seasons of the year 
Each into each so softly blended. 

You could not tell when summer's near, 
Or when the snowless winter ended. 

They told me of gigantic trees. 

Acacias waving in the breeze. 

Of tree ferns, for whom Nature weaves 

Her feathery coronet of leaves, 

Of birds of gay and gaudy plume, 

That sparkle 'mid the woodland gloom, 
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Of wondrous creatures leaping high, 
That will not walk and cannot fly. 

They told me of the ebon race 

That long the land has trod, 
And looked in Nature's noble face, 

And recked not of her God. 
And tales of dreadful men they told, 
Wild with the thirst of blood and gold, 
Who, in the mountain or the glen. 
Made war upon their fellow-men. 

They told me they would give me land, 

And I should till the soil, 
And I was strong of heart and hand, 

And only asked to toil. 
The way was long, the winds were wild — 
The treacherous waves devoured my child. 
I wept not, for I long'd to view 
Those sunny skies and waters blue : 
I saw them — they had told me true. 

Oh, pale is the sheen of England's green, 
And her fields are bare and frore ; 
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But rich is the brown of the woods that frown 

On Australia's olive shore : 
In the earth is sunk each giant trunk, 

Like a pillar of granite red, 
That ample girth, that silent earth 

For a thousand years has fed. 

Each iron leaf in black relief 

Upon the sky is laid, 
And the red moonlight through the blue midnight 

Lightens the forest glade. 

Oh, kindly spoke the ruler then ; 
He gave me land, he gave me men ; 
And I was happy and content, 
My heart unsealed, my brow unbent ; 
I loved the cot beneath the trees, 
The glorious light, the healthy breeze, 
And blest the hour, and blest the hand 
That pointed to that glorious land. 
Another and another came. 
And then a man, his very name 
Blisters my lips like burning flame ; 
True to his masters he might be. 
But fatal was that man to me. 
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He told me that the land they gave, 

Freely to give they never meant, 
That I was but a wretched slave 

That toiled to pay them yearly rent 
He said for twenty years 'twas due. 
Alas ! his cruel words were true, 
And I, fond wretch, I never knew ; 
And I had braved the noontide ray, 

The red sirocco's sultry kiss. 
The watchful night, the toilsome day, - 

Had laboured, struggled, spared for this. 

They spld my cattle, sold my farm, 
And left me but this withered arm 
Arid broken heart to stem the tide 
Of woe, with none but God to guide ; 
I was a man of iron frame 
When to this glorious land I came. 
But now am bowed by toil and shame, 

And grown before my season old, 
For he — I will not speak his name — 

Has sold me like a slave for gold. 
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THE TYRANT^S LESSON. 

Keep thy people in ignorance ; why should the light 
Of knowledge intrude on their swinish repose, 

When it only can teach them to ponder the blight 
Which a spirit like thine o'er their destiny throws ? 

Then league thee with priests, they will freely excuse 
Thy faint wish to do good for the wrong thou hast 
done ; 

And as long as thou aid their dull mists to diffuse. 
Will kindly permit thee to dream of the sun. 

Keep thy people in drunkenness ; ignorant and blind, 
They still retain something not utterly base, 

And the image of God which is stamped on mankind, 
The drunkard alone can entirely deface. 
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Oh, rich is the harvest of seizures and dues. 

Come, traitors and spies, here is scope for your 
trade ; 
First tempt, then betray them — ^law cannot refuse 

To punish a crime which, for you, it has made. 

Keep thy people in poverty ; force from the land 
He has bought, oh ! how dearly the settler to 
part ; 
Sell the plough which is worn by the toil of his hand, 
Sell his bed — what have quit rents to do with the 
heart ? 

Keep thy people in slavery ; straiten their flocks, 
Be miser of desert and niggard of sand ; 

Extort the full price for the Government rocks. 
And the gum tree that shelters the fountainless 
land. 

Thus ignorant, drunken, impoverished, and tame, 
With nought that is manly, enlightened, and free. 

With nought of the land whence they sprang but the 
name — 
Perchance they may fawn on a ruler like thee. 
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SONGS OF THE SQUATTERS. 

No. I. 

Are ye dead, are ye sleeping, 
Base, crouching, and creeping ? 
Or through your veins rushes 
The red blood that flushes 
The cheek of the free ? 

Are ye heartless and careless. 
Mean, landless, and heirless. 
The prey of a tyrant, 
And each mean aspirant 
His partner to be ? 

Ye have made your rough pillow 
For months on the billow ; 
Through the terror and vastness 
Of nature's last fastness. 

Ye have cleft your wild path, 
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Nor shrunk from the ravage 
Or spear of the savage, 
Nor fainted when parching 
With heat overarching 
The sky in its wrath. 

In the forest recesses, 
How oft have the tresses 
Of night o'er ye shaken 
The dews that awaken 
With shivering thrill ! 

How oft, as ye slumbered, 
Have cannibals numbered 
The heads of the strangers, 
Unwitting of dangers, 
Undreaming of ill ! 

Unfostered, unaided. 
Your might has pervaded 
A wide land of pastures. 
To the eye of your masters 
Unknown as the grave. 
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In the wilderness sterile 
Ye shrunk not from peril ; 
In the city, oh, shrink not, 
In conflict, oh, think not 
Your conquests to save. 

Has your treasure been squandered, 
Have ye toiled, have ye wandered, 
Have ye shivered and panted, 
Worn, wasted, and wanted, 
For such a reward — 

To give to a stranger 
The fruit of your danger, 
To see your flocks stinted 
Where your footsteps first printed 
The sward ? 

The desert that girdles 
Their huts and their hurdles. 
The old trees that shade them. 
The home they have made them, 
Are dear to their heart. 

H 
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Their hearth's lone and fearfiil, 
Yours joyous and cheerful ; 
Then force not, in pity, 
Ye men of the city, 

Force them not to depart 
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No. 2. 

The Commissioner bet me a pony — I won, 
So he cut off exactly two-thirds of my run ; 
For he said I was making a fortune too fast, 
And profit gained slower the longer would last. 

He remarked, as devouring my mutton he sat, 
That I suffered my sheep to grow sadly too fat ; 
That they wasted waste land, did prerogative brown, 
And rebeUiously nibbled the droits of the Crown. 

That the creek that divided my station in two 
Showed that Nature designed that two fees should be 

due. 
Mr. Riddell assured me 'twas paid but for show, 
But he kept it and spent it, that's all that I know. 

The Commissioner fined me because I forgot 
To return an old ewe that was ill of the rot, 

H 2 
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And a poor wry-necked lamb that we kept for a pet : 
And he said it was treason such things to forget. 

The Commissioner pounded my cattle because 
They had mumbled the scrub with their famishing 

jaws 
On the part o^ the run he had taken away, 
And he sold them by auction the costs to defray. 

The border police they were out all the day 

To look for some thieves who had ransacked my 

dray ; 
But the thieves they continued in quiet and peace, 
For they'd robbed it themselves had the border 

police ! 

When the white thieves had left me the black thieves 

appeared, 
My shepherds they waddied, my cattle they speared ; 
But for fear of my licence I said not a word, 
For I knew it was gone if the Government heard. 

The Commissioner's bosom with anger was filled 
Against me, because my poor shepherd was killed ; 
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So he straight took away the last third of my run, 
And got it transferred to the name of his son. 

The son had from Cambridge been lately expelled, 
And his licence for preaching most justly withheld ! 
But this is no cause, the Commissioner says. 
Why he should not be fit for my hcence to graze. 

The cattle that had not been sold at the pound, 
He took with the run at five shillings all round ; 
And the sheep the blacks left me at sixpence a 

head ; 
* And a very good price ! * the Commissioner said. 

The Governor told me I justly was served. 
That Commissioners never from duty had swerved ; 
But that if I'd a fancy for any more land. 
For one pound an acre he'd plenty on hand 

I'm not very proud ; I can dig in a bog. 
Feed pigs, or for firewood can split up a log. 
Clean shoes, riddle cinders, or help to boil down — 
Anything that you please, but graze lands of the 
Crown 1 
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No. 3. 

The gum has no shade, 

And the wattle no fruit, 
The parrot don't warble 

In trolls like the flute, 
The cockatoo cooeth 

Not much like a dove, 
Yet fear not to ride 

To my station, my love ; 
Four hundred miles off 

Is the goal of our way, 
It is done in a week 

At but sixty a day ; 
The plains are all dusty. 

The creeks are all dried, 
Tis the fairest of weather 

To bring home my bride. 
The blue vault of heaven 

Shall curtain thy form. 
One side of a gum tree 

The moonbeam must warm ; 
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The whizzing mosquito 

Shall dance o'er thy head, 
And the guana shall squat 

At the foot of thy bed ; 
The brave laughing jackass 

Shall sing thee to sleep, 
And the snake o'er thy slumbers 

His vigils shall keep. 
Then sleep, lady, sleep. 

Without dreaming of pain, 
Till the frost of the morning 

Shall wake thee again. 
Our brave bridal bower . 

I built not of stones. 
Though, like old Doubting Castle, 

Tis pavfed with bones. 
The bones of the sheep 

On whose flesh I have fed, 
Where thy thin satin slipper 

Unshrinking may tread, 
For the dogs have all polished 

Them clean with their teeth, 
And they're better, believe me, 

Than what lies beneath. 
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My door has no hinge, 

And the window no pane. 
They let out the smoke, 

But they let in the rain ; 
The frying-pan serves us 

For table and dish. 
And the tin pot of tea stands 

Still filled for your wish ; 
The sugar is brown. 

The milk is all done, 
But the stick it is stirred with 

Is better than none. 
The stockmen will swear. 

And the shepherds won't sing, 
But a dog's a companion 

Enough for a king. 
So fear not, fair lady, 

Your desolate way. 
Your clothes will arrive 

In three months with my dray. 
Then mount, lady, mount, to the wilderness fly, 
My stores are laid in, and my shearing is nigh, 
And our steeds, that through Sydney exultingly wheel, 
Must graze in a week on the banks of the Peel. 
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No. 4. 

Jolly insect, happy thing, 
Sipping dewdrops like a king. 
Feeling in thy burning veins 
Drunkenness without its pains, 
Needing no narcotic fume 
To dispel thy murky gloom, 
Drinking from yon blazing sun 
Mirth and madness blent in one, 
Chprister whose thrilling voice 
Bids that wilderness rejoice. 
Tenant of the quivering bough, 
Hail, the shepherd's minstrel thou ! 

' Sweet Aurora,' faintly cried 
Old Tithonus to his bride, 

* Thou art fair and rosy still, 
As when fresh from Ida's hill. 
In thy blushing clouds ascending, 
Round my brow thy radiance bending, 
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Thou didst bear me to be blest, 
In thy everlasting rest ; 
Quenchless is thy glorious eye — 

Mine is dimmed with age and sorrow- 
Thou shalt bid the darkness fly 

From the portals of to-morrow, 
Fresh as when thy beauties first 
On primeval chaos burst, 
Startling from their foul abodes 
Monsters' hate of men and gods. 
Listen to my sad complaint, 
I am old and wan and faint, 
Year by year, and day by day, 
Shrink my waning powers away ; 
Still undying, still I fade. 
Half a mortal, half a shade : 
Grant, O goddess, grant release. 
Let thy lover sleep in peace.' 

* Peaceful sleep,' the goddess cried, 

* Hast thou to thyself denied ; 
Endless life is toil and ruth 

If thou ask not endless youth : 
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Darling of the years gone by, 
Man, I cannot bid thee die, 
Cannot break the goldea chain 
That so sweetly linked us twain ; 
But the miseries to assuage 
Of thy sad immortal age, 
Poor Tithonus, thou shalt change 
Into somewhat new and strange ; 
All the life that fills thy breast, 
Now by fainting eld opprest, 
Still may animate and warm 
The cigala's tiny form, 
And thy blood that still remains 
May inform his little veins.' 

Spoke the goddess, and he flew, 
A cigala blithe and new — 
Monument of love and truth, 
Beaming in eternal youth — 
From Scamander's classic groves 
To the land Aurora loves. 
Land with every good increased, 
Far beyond the boundless East, 
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Land where first her blushes streak. 
Swarthy midnight's paling cheek, 
Newest fiiiit of teeming time, 
Land of healthful balmy clime ; 
There the immortal sits and sings 
Tales of Ilium's ancient kings, 
Happy loves and battles bold. 
Of Dardanus and Ilus old ; 
Nothing knows he of the tale, 
Ilium's fall and Ilium's bale, 
Still he deems in other lands 
Firm the race of Priam stands ; 
Therefore is he doubly blest, 
Knowing nought to break his rest. 
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Pervading man, whose all-engrossing soul 
The least can grasp, the mightiest can control ; 
Or when thy jaded spirit seeks for ease. 
And e'en misgovernment has failed to please, 
Just acting o'er, to dissipate thy gloom. 
The dread rehearsal of a felon's doom ; 
Behind the frowning gibbet see him stand, 
A Jack Ketch with no unskilful hand ; 
The bolt is drawn, the treacherous platform falls, 
A hideous echo shakes those iron walls ; 
But there is one within yon iron cell 
Who knows the meaning of that sound too well. 
Who wakes from stupor with a horrid start, 
And feels the life-blood curdling at his heart : 
To thee 'tis sport, a cruel causeless whim ; 
'Tis twice the bitterness of death to him. 
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